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the early days, when education of European content was
uncritically accepted as suitable for African conditions.
Schools at the secondary level thus followed English
syllabuses and aimed at gaining successes in English
examinations. Much of the instruction given was, of course,
inapplicable to African conditions,1 but it had the great
advantage from the point of view of the teacher that text-
books were available, and from the point of view of Africans
that the few who succeeded in passing English examina-
tions based on English syllabuses had a guarantee that they
had satisfied English educational standards. On the other
hand, syllabuses specially designed to provide the best pos-
sible education for African conditions, and examinations
of merely local significance, were not unnaturally sus-
pected of being part of a policy which aimed at keeping
the black man down, and reserving to the white man the
education which was the key to his superior economic
status. Thus we get the extraordinary situation that even
the very limited educational facilities now available may,
in part, still be devoted to spreading knowledge relevant
in England for English conditions, but much less relevant
in Africa than other knowledge which is largely or com-
pletely neglected in the school curricula. This situation has
been partly remedied in recent years by the inclusion in
some British examinations of options designed to meet the
needs of overseas students. Much, however, remains to be
done, and desirable experiment in the formation of suitable
syllabuses for secondary and higher education may still be
hampered by the foreign examinations which many
students wish to take.
The spread of literacy, preparation for training in voca-
tional posts, and the provision of knowledge which will
enable children as they grow up to understand a little
better the problems they will have to face: these are all
necessary and desirable aims for African schools, but there
1 See pp. 33-4.